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they were obliged to consider the feelings of their
Muslim rulers. Yet the indigenous schools must
have suffered much from the disrepute in which
pictorial art was held hy Muhammadan orthodoxy
and by the strict enforcement of the law of Islam
in the previous centuries. A Hindu who wished
to avoid offence to his Musalman neighbours, or
to cultivate their friendship, would not care to
decorate the walls of his guest-chamber with
paintings banned by the law of Islam. But he
could indulge his personal taste and that of his
Hindu friends secretly with the art of the minia-
ture painter.
Abul Fazl only makes a passing allusion to
wall-painting. Like every strict Muhammadan
he valued calligraphy as a finer ayrt than that of
the picture-painter and not suspect as irreligious.
" The letter, a magical power, is spiritual geo-
metry, emanating from the pen of invention ; a
heavenly writ from the hand of fate/* There were
eight calligraphical systems recognised in the
Muhammadan world. In China writing and
drawing have been recognised as sister arts from
the days of the legendary monarch Fa-hl in the
third miUeiiniiiiri B.C. who is said to have made
drawing one of the six branches of calligraphy.
The character of the handwriting to which he
was accustomed naturally influenced greatly the
style of the artist's drawing. The great variety
of the strokes in Chinese and Japanese ideographs